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Should We Embargo Arms? 


With the declaration of a temporary embargo by Great 
Britain on exports of arms and munitions to both Japan 
and China, interest has been aroused among American 
organizations working for world peace in the possibility 
of a similar embargo by the United States. Careful 
consideration of possible courses of action by the United 
States government in the light of their probable results 
is now in order. The following possibilities present them- 
selves : 


1. The United States government might follow the 


example of the British government and embargo arms - 


and munitions to both China and Japan. 


2. Such an embargo might be directed against Japan 
alone as the nation whose policy is causing international 
concern. 

The majority opinion among close students of the situ- 
ation is that any such action as is contemplated under the 
first and second alternatives above discussed should not 
be taken by the United States government unilaterally 
but rather in concert with other powers. 


3. An embargo might be laid not only on arms and 
munitions but on raw materials used in their manufacture 
or otherwise used in the conduct of war. Such an em- 
bargo might, as in the case of arms and munitions, be 
laid against both countries or against Japan alone. 

4. Full economic sanctions (a boycott on all trade 
relations) might be invoked against Japan as the nation 
now adjudged in effect by the other nations of the world 
to be an aggressor, although the League Assembly has 
carefully refrained from using that term. 

5. All of these measures might be rejected and com- 
plete reliance placed upon the moral sanctions already 
invoked. 


The first of these suggested courses has in its favor 
that it bears a semblance of neutrality and as such could 
not be fairly construed by Japan as a hostile act. On the 
other hand, there is much ground for the belief that an 
embargo on arms against both nations would operate 
chiefly to the disadvantage of China. Japan is admittedly 
very much more nearly self-sufficient in the manufacture 
of war materials. Since she has full control of Man- 
churian supplies it is doubtful if complete stoppage of 
the import of war materials would force a cessation or 
curtailment of military and naval operations. For China, 
on the other hand, the embargo might be more serious 
from a military point of view. 

Granting this, the argument is nevertheless advanced 


that to assist China in waging war on Japan would be 
far from a service to her since the result would probably 
be a long and intensified struggle from which no ad- 
vantage would accrue to her. Furthermore the longer 
and more intense such a struggle might be, the less ef- 
fective would be the force of that moral isolation which is 
now operating against Japan. 

On the face of the matter, however, the embargo on 
arms and munitions against both countries would seem 
to place China under a penalty since, according to the 
laws of nations and under the prevailing construction of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, China has every right to self- 
defense. 

As to the second alternative, it would appear that an 
embargo on arms against Japan alone would be a moral 
gesture mainly, in view of her comparative self-sufficiency 
in the production of arms and munitions. But the ques- 
tion at once arises, what would be the effect of such a 
move? It is forcibly argued that it would lead Japan to 
declare war on China. A declaration of war would enable 
her to blockade Chinese ports. An embargo directed 
against Japan might conceivably be the one factor needed 
to overbalance her present reluctance to make avowed 
and unrestrained war on China on every possible front. 

The third proposal, an embargo not limited to arms and 
munitions but including raw materials—in particular cot- 
ton and petroleum—absolutely necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of war, might have a very different result. Whether 
declared against Japan alone or against both countries 
it would seem that such a measure would operate more 
effectively against Japan on account of her more exten- 
sive and more arduous military task. She must maintain 
full and efficient operation of her fleet and she must main- 
tain large forces in enemy territory. She now depends to 
a considerable extent for cotton and petroleum on the 
United States. According to reports in the daily press 
for February 21 Japan bought 28 per cent more raw cot- 
ton, 33 per cent more crude petroleum and 6 per cent 
more lead from the United States in 1932 than in 1931. 
Increased sales of cotton to the Far East began in the 
last quarter of 1931. She also trebled her purchases of 
kerosene oil from the United States. According to ex- 
pert testimony, Japan must secure petroleum for the 
operation of her fleet from North or South America or 
the Dutch East Indies, although she might be able to 
secure enough from sources under her control for air and 
land operations. Accurate, comprehensive figures for 
1932 in regard to exports of iron and steel, ammunition, 
and such arms as revolvers, rifles, machine guns, etc., are 
not yet available. Reports from the Department of Com- 
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merce indicate that Japan has been one of the heaviest 
importers of “heavy iron and steel,” particularly scrap 
iron. China has also imported a great deal of scrap iron. 
The statistics do not show that either country has im- 
ported appreciable quantities of -arms. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the figures available do not show 
all types of munitions and that there may have been such 
exports that were not reported. It is interesting to note 
that during the first 9 months of 1932 Japan’s trade with 
the United States declined less than that of any other of 
the leading markets, except Italy. 

American export of aircraft and aircraft engines in- 
creased rapidly during 1932. The figures for aircraft 
were 38:4 per cent higher than in 1931, and for aircraft 
engines 291.7 per cent higher. * 

It is not reported to whom these were sent. A manufac- 
turer of aircraft testifying before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on February 11 said that any air- 
plane, whether made for commercial or pleasure service, 
could be adapted for military use. 

Here, too, as in the case of an embargo on arms alone 
the possibility would need to be reckoned with that Japan 
would counter with a declaration of war on China. This 
might quite conceivably eventuate whether the embargo 
should be directed against Japan alone or against both 
nations. 

The fourth possibility, the invocation of full economic 
sanctions against Japan, would be the ultimate recourse, 
short of military measures, contemplated in article XVI 
of the League Covenant and would obviously be the most 
drastic measure possible. The intent of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations clearly covers the case since Japan 
is now adjudged by the other nations of the world to 
have violated her treaty obligations. 

The probable results of such a move cannot be forecast 
with any assurance. The League of Nations, throughout 
its history, has refrained from employing so drastic an 
expedient. The major objections to such a course at this 
moment on the part of the United States are two: 


(a) To be quickly and surely effective such a measure 
would need to be adopted by the nations acting in concert, 
and such a concerted action is, to say the least, a remote 
possibility. 

(b) An economic boycott is aimed not only at the mili- 
tary establishment but at the civilian population, and a 
very strong popular sentiment has grown up since the war 
against the use of such measures. 


The final alternative, a policy of watchful waiting with 
dependence placed entirely upon moral influence, is sup- 
ported by the probability that any of the measures sug- 
gested would bring nearer a declaration of war on China 
and might incur vastly graver risks to international re- 
lations. A blockade of Chinese ports would create a 
situation in which at any moment an international “in- 
cident” might occur—through the seizure of ships or 
other property of western nations. Similar incidents are 
not unlikely to occur in North China as matters stand 
now. This would be much more difficult to weather if 
the diplomatic situation should be clouded by the placing 
of restraint by other nations upon Japan’s actions. 

These considerations, it is argued, have much greater 
force in the case of Japan than would be true in the case 
of any other nation. We are dealing with a proud 


1 Our World Trade, January to September, 1932. Foreign Serv- 
ice Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., p. 7. 


Oriental country whose military leaders have whipped up 
the civilian population to a high degree of patriotic en- 
thusiasm and discipline and might risk a war on a grand 
scale in the face of “honorable” defeat rather than to 
suffer the humiliation she would experience in backing 
down from a position already taken. It may be added 
to this that the domestic situation in Japan might be kept 
better in hand while a strong military offensive is under 
way. It has been pointed out that the formulation and 
execution of Japanese military policy suggest a certain 
feverish haste as if the government were afraid of the 
domestic consequences of its military policy unless it 
keeps “striking while the iron is hot.” 

These seem to be the main considerations which must 
be kept in mind in judging the present tense situation in 
the Far East. 

American 


Interest in the question of an embargo on munitions 
against an aggressor country was revived by the special 
message sent by President Hoover to Congress on Janu- 
ary 10. In this message the President requested Congress 
either to ratify the draft convention of 1925 to control 
the international traffic in arms or to enact legislation giv- 
ing the President “authority in his discretion to limit or 
forbid shipments of arms for military purposes in cases 
where special undertakings of cooperation can be se- 
cured with the principal arms manufacturing nations.” 
Such a resolution would obviously provide an important 
implementation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

In accordance with this request resolutions to give the 
President this authority, “after securing the cooperation 
of such governments as the President deems necessary,” 
were introduced in both the House and the Senate. Both 
proposals (S. J. Res. 229 and H. J. Res. 580) refer only to 
“arms or munitions of war” and do not specify at all what 
these include. The Senate passed the resolution almost 
immediately, but a few days later Senator Bingham 
moved to reconsider the vote. The Senate resolution pro- 
vided that such an embargo might be declared “in any 
part of the world,” but the House resolution was amended 
to read “to any American country.” In the course of the 
debate on Senator Bingham’s proposal to reconsider, Sen- 
ator Borah said that he understood that the administra- 
tion would apply the embargo only to South America 
and not to the Far East. 

Arms embargoes against revolutionary movements in 
Latin America have been a part of American foreign 
policy since 1912, when an embargo on armaments was 
declared against Mexico. Although the terms of this em- 
bargo were general, the administration regarded it as a 
measure to prevent the revolutionists from securing 
arms. 

In 1922 the American policy was reinforced by the 
adoption of an Act which declares that “whenever the 
President finds that in any American country, or in any 
country in which the United States exercises extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, conditions of domestic violence 
exist, which are or may be promoted by the use of arms 
or munitions of war procured from the United States, and 
makes proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to ex- 
port, except under such limitations and exceptions as the 
President prescribes, any arms or munitions of war from 
any place in the United States to such country until 
otherwise ordered by the President or Congress.” ? 


2 Exportation of Arms to Belligerent Nations. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
70th Congress, Ist session, on H. J. Res. 183, 1928 
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Subsequent to the adoption of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
in 1928 several measures were introduced in Congress to 
provide for prohibition of the export of arms to belliger- 
ents in case of war. One of these, the Capper resolution, 
referred specifically to a nation which has violated the 
Pact. None of these was enacted, however. 


Tue Arms EmBarcGo IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Under international law a neutral government cannot 
send arms or other supplies to any belligerent, but is not 
obliged to prevent its nationals from trading with the 
belligerents. On the other hand, if munitions of war are 
captured by the belligerent for which they were not in- 
tended they may be appropriated without indemnity. The 
United States has consistently held in cases of this sort 
that it was under no obligation to interfere with the traffic 
of its citizens but that it would not defend them if con- 
traband goods were captured. 


In 1919 the Convention of Saint Germain was drawn 
up to regulate to some extent the traffic in arms. This 
convention extended and strengthened the old Conven- 
tion of Brussels and included elaborate provisions ap- 
plicable to a wider area in Africa and also the establish- 
ment of a similar régime in certain areas of Asia. The 
convention was signed by the United States but was never 
submitted to the Senate for ratification. It was not ratified 
by the leading arms-producing nations of the world. The 
draft convention of 1925 on the export of arms provided 
that arms should be exported only under license, and that 
there should be quarterly publication of a “statistical re- 
turn of foreign trade in the munitions covered by the con- 
vention,” which contains 5 different categories of arms. It 
does not apply to countries at war. Another commission 
of the League studied the practicability of a convention 
to regulate the private manufacture of arms but no draft 
convention was submitted for ratification. 


The fact that no principle in regard to such an embargo 
has ever been declared by the United States materially 
alters the legal aspect of the present situation. When 
the Capper Resolution to declare an embargo against 
violators of the Kellogg-Briand Pact was under discussion 
some students of international law believed that such a 
declaration by the United States would aid in the preven- 
tion of war. Others held that the effect of an arms em- 
bargo would depend upon the situation of the aggressor 
and the other members of the League. If an industrial state 
were sufficiently well equipped to resist the first impact 
of the sanctions, it might need only raw materials. Much 
would depend upon the relative economic and industrial 
strength of the opposing parties. If the prohibition on 
exports were extended to articles of conditional contra- 
band, this would be practically equivalent to a noninter- 
course act. Secretary Stimson in his recent statement be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign Affairs said that 
neutrality is almost impossible under modern conditions 
and that the belligerent never had the right to buy arms 
from a neutral nation. 


APPLICATION OF AN EMBARGO 


A very important question in the consideration of an 
embargo is the articles to which it will be applied. The 
proposals before Congress in the session of Congress 
which has just ended were very vague. Our embargoes 
in the past have been to non-industrial countries, and in 
such a case, if arms are not secured from some other 
country, an embargo on manufactured arms and muni- 
tions may be effective. Thus, in the present South Ameri- 
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can situation a world embargo on arms against Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Peru and Colombia might force these coun- 
tries to settle their differences. 


The greatest opposition to the current proposal has 
come from the manufacturers of armaments and aircraft. 
The Capper Resolution listed certain classes of manufac- 
tured armaments, and made a final category of “com- 
ponent parts” of these articles. What might be included 
in such an embargo may be seen from the testimony of 
Charles B. Robbins, then Assistant Secretary of War, be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign Affairs in 1928. 
He said that “steel products, cotton, starch, nitrates, and 
chemicals of all kinds would certainly come into its pro- 
visions, while utilities like tractors, searchlights, airplanes 
and automobiles should also be included. Motorized 
artillery is useless without tractors which are innocent in 
themselves but as important in operating a gun as the 
powder which projects the shell.”* 


The League of Nations is considering an arms em- 
bargo against Bolivia and Paraguay. The application of 
this embargo, it is reported in the daily press, will depend 
upon its acceptance by certain states, particularly the 
United States. 
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An Important Court Decision 


Two students were suspended from the University of 
Maryland last October because they refused for reasons 
of conscience, to take military training. The two young 
men, Ennis H. Coale and Wayne L. Lees, presented peti- 
tions for reinstatement to the Board of Regents at their 
meeting on December 9, but their request was denied. On 
December 20, mandamus petitions praying their reinstate- 
ment with exemption from military training were filed 
with the Baltimore Superior Court. After holding ex- 
tended hearings Judge Ulman issued his decision in the 
case of Mr, Coale on January 24. The latter’s right to 
study in a tax-supported institution without military in- 
struction, since he considered this training morally wrong, 
was upheld. The court decision is printed in full in 
Breaking the War Habit (2929 Broadway, New York 
City) for February 15. 


When Mr. Coale, who is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, entered college in the fall of 1932, he 
asked to be excused from military training. Five reasons 
were given, two of which were “I have conscientious 
scruples against war or the preparation for war,” and 
“As a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Epworth League, which is against compulsory military 


3 Exportation of Arms to Belligerent Nations, Hearings before 
the Commission on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
70th Congress, first session, on H. J. Res. 183, 1928. 
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training, I could not take such a course.” He expressed 
entire willingness to substitute other educational courses 
for the course in military training. Judge Ulman says in 
his decision: “The testimony of both Coale and President 
Pearson of the university makes it abundantly clear that 
Coale’s demeanor throughout these interviews was quiet, 
dignified and respectful.” 


Judge Ulman notes that members of the Society of 
Friends who object to military training are recognized 
as conscientious objectors. He finds that, “An analysis of 
the resolution of the Methodist Episcopal Church adopted 
in the year 1932... and a comparison of said resolution 
with . . . the Book of Discipline of the Society of Friends 

. reveals no essential difference between the religious 
tenets of the Society of Friends and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on this question.” The court therefore held 
that “tested pragmatically, the rule of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the rule of the Society of Friends 
are identical.” It was evident that Mr. Coale is sincere. 
He was a satisfactory student except for his refusal to 
take military training. 


Judge Ulman ruled further that the University of Mary- 
land is not required to make military training compulsory 
though it is required to offer it, that, “The right to wor- 
ship according to one’s own conscience is one of the 
liberties protected by the Fourteenth Amendment,” that 
the charter of the university declares that it shall be 
“maintained forever upon the most liberal plan, for the 
benefit of students of every country and every religious 
denomination, who shall be freely admitted to equal 
privileges and advantages of education . . . without re- 
quiring or enforcing any religious or civil test . . . ,” that 
it is the clear duty of a court to intervene when a citizen 
is deprived of his rights by an administrative order, that 
the exemption of members of the Society of Friends 
“coupled with a refusal to grant a like full exemption to 
Coale constitutes an illegal discrimination against him.” 
Judge Ulman added that the exemption of members of 
the Society of Friends “is not a matter of grace but a 
matter of right, resting upon the fundamental law of the 
state and nation. If religious conscientious objectors are 
excluded from this state-supported university except upon 
pain of relinquishing their religious beliefs and principles, 
then a religious test has been imposed as a condition of 
their enjoyment of its educational privileges. . . . These 
citizens are entitled to full protection in their religious 
liberties as guaranteed by the federal and state constitu- 
tions.” 


The university has announced that it will carry the case 
to the Court of Appeals. This is the first case of the sort 
that has been carried to the courts. Although courts in 
other states are not obliged to follow it, nevertheless, 
whether sustained or not, it sets an important moral prec- 
edent. The decision puts major emphasis on the at- 
titude of the individual, making membership in a given 
sect less important. It recognizes the position recently 
taken by the Methodist Episcopal Church as equally 
significant with that of the Society of Friends. Finally it 
insists that educational institutions may not legally deprive 
individuals of their constitutional right of religious liberty. 


Incidentally, this case illustrates the usefulness of 
formal pronouncements by church bodies in creating a 
platform upon which adventurous spirits may stand. 


American Foundations 


The grants of 102 American foundations for the year 
1931 totaled $54,600,000, according to the annual survey 
of the activities of foundations issued by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, 11 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
(1932. $1.00 per copy). The figure is about 23 per cent 
less than that for 1930. 

A total of 207 foundations were canvassed, but seven 
refused to make information about their work public, and 
ten failed to answer repeated requests for data. A convic- 
tion exists on the part of probably an increasing number of 
leaders of social work that a foundation which accepts 
the boon of tax exemption owes to the public a full and 
frank statement of its finances. The relatively small 
number of refusals seems to indicate something as to the 
sense of social responsibility of these trust funds. How- 
ever, some gave such incomplete returns “either through 
failure to understand what was needed or through un- 
willingness to make all figures public” that the returns of 
only 102 were tabulated. The aggregate known or es- 
timated capital of the foundations reporting was $770,- 
863,271. Foundations differ greatly in their policies with 
respect to grants. Some must give away both principal 
and income within a specified period. Others may only 
spend income. 

Medicine and public health work received 31.4 per cent 
of the total grants, and education 24.9 per cent. Only 
eight foundations reported giving any attention to govern- 
ment. Child welfare received only 2.3 per cent of the 
total, and social welfare, despite the depression, received 
but 6.4 per cent, although grants for this purpose in- 
creased considerably over those of the previous year. 

Eighteen foundations showed an interest in economics, 
but the grants in this field were only 1.5 per cent of the 
total. The grants of the various Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller foundations were 70.8 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures of the year. Two of the Rockefeller founda- 
tions made large grants from capital. 


Improvement in Rural Health Service 


On January 1, 1932 there were 616 local governmental 
units, mostly counties, in which the rural populations were 
provided with health service under local full-time officers, 
according to the annual compilation of data on rural 
health services made in Public Health Reports for Decem- 
ber 16, 1932, issued by the United States Public Health 
Service. This was a net gain of 59 such areas, over the 
figures compiled for January 1, 1931. Increases were 
also recorded at the rate of 53 areas in 1928, 37 in 1929, 
and 50 in 1930. Delaware is the only state making pro- 
vision for all its rural people—there are only three coun- 
ties in the state. In Maryland 87.5 per cent are reached. 

Over 90 per cent of the counties, districts or townships 
were able to finance their services only by means of as- 
sistance from outside their borders. This financial help 
came from one of the following: the state department or 
board of health, the United States Public Health Service, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Rosenwald Fund, the 
Commonwealth Fund, the Couzens Fund, the Woman's 
Hospital Fund. The effect of the unfavorable condi- 
tions during 1932 is not yet noted in the compilations. 
Nevertheless about 70 per cent of the rural people of the 
nation were not provided with local public health service 
on January 1, 1932. 
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